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ALTERNATIVES OF THE STRUGGLE IN CHINA 


HE widespread ravages of Communist 

bands in the provinces south of the 
Yangtze river are the natural sequel of 
the prolonged struggle now being waged 
in north China between the Nanking gov- 
ernment and the Northern coalition. Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek has stripped 
the southern provinces of every effective 
government unit in the attempt to halt 
the Northern advance. As a result, the 
irregular banditry in the south have grown 
bolder, and success has swelled their num- 
bers into forces as formidable as the one 
that recently captured Changsha. 


The members of these bands are re- 
cruited from the armies (at least 2,000,000 
men are now under arms in China), and 
from such Chinese as are driven to des- 
peration by hunger and starvation. In 
the southern provinces two additional 
causes are operative. This region was 
most thoroughly drenched with Commu- 
nist propaganda during the Nationalist 
march from Canton to Hankow in 1926. 
And here, landlordism, with hordes of 
poverty-stricken tenant farmers, is the 
prevailing system of land tenure. This 
is the soil out of which the Communist 
bands have sprung. They lack the political 
training essential to organize and admin- 
ister an effective Soviet régime. But the 
rich landlords and merchants are their 
natural prey. Only now the destruction of 
title-deeds, the division of lands, and the 
confiscation of wealth are “Communist” 
activities for the benefit of the Chinese 
proletariat. This process will continue and 
intensify, the longer the more disciplined 
soldiers which could restrain the “Commu- 
nist” ravages fight on in the north. 


The struggle between Nanking and the 
North, however, shows no sign of abate- 
ment. Meanwhile, the advent of Wang 


Ching-wei in Peking has injected a new 
factor into the situation. Wang Ching-wei 
was the leading member of the second Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang, the political force controlling the 
Nationalist operations during the advance 
upon Hankow in 1926. This body pro- 
vided the single instance during recent 
years in China of a civilian government 
which effectively subordinated the mili- 
tary to its own purposes. General Chiang 
Kai-shek repudiated this political control 
when he set up the Nanking government 
in 1927, and gathered a few of the lesser 
lights of the Kuomintang around him to 
legalize his “Nationalist” government. 


The genuine Kuomintang leaders, such 
as Wang Ching-wei, have stoutly opposed 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nanking government as 
a betrayal of the principle that the mili- 
tary must be subordinated to the civil 
powers, and have insisted that the second 
Central Executive Committee is the legal 
representative of the Kuomintang. Wang 
Ching-wei will just as stoutly oppose 
military domination by the Northern gen- 
erals, Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Yii-hsiang. 
His return to Peking was preceded by pro- 
longed consultations with these two North- 
ern leaders, and presumably they have 
promised to support him in setting up a 
bona fide civilian régime. Wang Ching-wei 
carries with him the support of the Chi- 
nese students and the local Kuomintang 
organs throughout the country. His co- 
operation will lend powerful support to 
the Northern cause, and lead most Chinese 
to accept it as the genuine Nationalist gov- 
ernment of China. The convocation of a 
Peoples’ Conference of all shades of po- 
litical opinion (an item in Sun Yat-sen’s 
program which Chiang Kai-shek has ig- 
nored) to choose the personnel of a new 
government has been promised by the 
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Northern leaders. It remains to be seen 
whether Wang Ching-wei will be strong 
enough to carry through this program, 
and prevent militarist domination of the 


new régime. T. A. BISSON 


A Reply to the Tariff? 


The results of the Canadian election on 
July 28 have been followed with particular 
interest in the United States. On May 1 
the Liberal government, which has been 
in power, announced the most general re- 
vision of the Canadian tariff which has 
taken place since 1907. The new schedules 
provided for reduced rates on imports 
from the British Empire and increased 
rates on a number of leading imports from 
foreign countries. In addition, counter- 
vailing duties were introduced in the case 
of a large number of agricultural products. 
As a result of these countervailing duties, 
rates on a large number of agricultural 
commodities imported from the United 
States were increased drastically on June 
18—when our new tariff became effective. 

During the recent political campaign 
the Liberals defended their tariff revision, 
while the Conservatives advocated still 
further increases in the tariffs in the in- 
terest of Canadian industries. The results 
of the election were as followi;: 


Old New 

Parliament Parliament 
SEED dititdntsccndiewsvercscesdne 90 138 
I i ecensticlenintd one asniciitebciiucnte 123 85 
pO -  e 32 20 


With two seats in doubt the Conservatives 
showed a gain of 48 seats in the House of 
Commons and a majority of 31 over all 
other parties combined. This is the first 
time in nine years that one party has had 
a clear majority in Parliament. 

It is anticipated generally that the Con- 
servatives will make a further upward re- 
vision in the Canadian tariff on goods 
from foreign countries, but there is some 
doubt as to whether they will raise or 
lower rates on imports from other parts 
of the British Empire. 

LAWRENCE MANN 


Soviet Boycott Campaign 

The intervention of President Hoover 
has temporarily checked the campaign to 
boycott all trade with the Soviet govern- 
ment, on the ground that Russian goods 
are produced by “convict” or “forced and 
indentured” labor, expressly prohibited by 
the tariff act of 1930. On August 1, fol- 
lowing a statement from the White House 
that the government would not permit 
trade discrimination against Russia for 
political reasons, the Treasury Depart- 
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ment lifted the embargo which it had 
placed on wood pulp just six days earlier. 
The official Treasury explanation merely 
stated that “the evidence adduced [at 
hearings in Washington] was conflicting 
and inconclusive and has not been found 
to be sufficient to establish the fact that 
the pulpwood was produced by convict 
labor.” This reversed a previous Treas- 
ury ruling, based on the contention of 
Assistant Secretary Lowman that convict 
labor has been employed in the handling 
of the wood pulp in Archangel. 


Before the White House intervened, the 
boycott movement—which coincided with 
the investigation of Communist activities 
in the United States by the Hamilton Fish 
Congressional Committee—had gained 
considerable momentum. At the moment 
when the Fish committee was grilling the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, the official 
Soviet commercial agency in the United 
States, Matthew Woll, a vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
launched a campaign intended to exclude 
by 1932 all imports from Russia. Claim- 
ing to speak for 500,000 American work- 
ers affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Mr. Woll asserted that he 
was gathering information to prove that 
the “entire Soviet economic system is 
based wholly or in part on convict, forced 
or indentured labor.” To permit the 
products of such a system to enter the 
United States, according to Mr. Woll, 
would be to “undermine the foundations 
of the American economic system.” The 
American Federation of Labor refused to 
associate itself with Mr. Woll’s campaign. 
But coal, lumber and manganese interests 
joined in forwarding protests to Washing- 
ton, following the ban on wood pulp, and 
urging an immediate embargo on these 
products as well. 


The use of the boycott in response to 
appeals based on political opposition to 
the Soviet system would not only justify 
the charge of discrimination, but would 
threaten to eliminate more than $100,- 
000,000 worth of American products sold 


to Russia. W. T. STONE 


Problems of the Pacific, 1929, edited by J. B. 
Condliffe. Chicago, the University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. 

A comprehensive summary of discussions and 
data papers at the third conference of the Insti- 

tute of Pacific Relations, Kyoto, 1929. 


The Foreign Public Debt of China, by Arthur 
G. Coons. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1930. 

The most authoritative and up-to-date treat- 
ment of the foreign financial obligations of China. 
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